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A BRIEF SURVEY OF THE EVENTS PERTAINING TO 

EDUCATION PREVIOUS TO THE ORGANIZATION 

OF MINNESOTA AS A TERRITORY 



ALBERT G. KLATT 
Waconia, Minnesota 



In order to obtain a true perspective of the development of 
education in Minnesota, we must trace the early history of the 
mission schools conducted among the Indians and mixed races, 
and thus prepare the reader for the opening scene of the drama of 
the following events, namely, the influences that led to the early 
organization of public schools in the territory of Minnesota. 

The first record of establishing a school in the then still unor- 
ganized territory of Minnesota was in 1830, when Frederick Ayer 
was induced by Mr. Warren, a fur-trader, to join his party at 
Mackinaw and set up a school at his trading-camp at La Point, 
near Duluth, Minnesota. It was the opinion among some of these 
fur-traders that mission schools and missionaries were of great 
benefit in the fur trade. 1 Mr. Ayer was a volunteer missionary, a 
representative of the "American Board." In 1832 he founded a 
school at Sandy Lake. Here he remained throughout the winter. 2 
In the following spring he was relieved by Mr. E. F. Ely of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. The attendance in this school was almost wholly made 
up of Indian children. 3 Mr. Ayer, who had been relieved at Sandy 
Lake, now proceeded to a point near Leech Lake, about sixty-five 
miles northwest from Sandy Lake. Here he established a mission 
which, it is said, was the first one founded west of the Mississippi, 
in Minnesota. 4 During the winter of 1833 to l &34> R ev - W. F. 
Boutwell taught school at this, station. The following year, 1834, 
the mission was reopened and continued till the year 1838 s . 

1 Minnesota in Three Centuries, II, 220. 

3 Minnesota Historical Society, The Aborigines of Minnesota, p. 638. 

» Ibid., Collections, I (1872), 81. * Ibid., The Aborigines of Minnesota, p. 638. 

slbid., Collections, I (1872), 81. 
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One fact may be noted in connection with the mission just 
mentioned and all succeeding missions established in this region: 
first, the mission and the school appear not to have been conducted 
simultaneously at all times and appear to have been distinct and 
separate undertakings; secondly, the very fact that a mission or 
school, or both were discontinued at any one particular place, like 
the one at Leech Lake, was either due to the warlike attitude of 
the natives that would not warrant the missionaries in remaining 
any longer, or to the inability of the missionaries to obtain the 
interest or the co-operation of the Indians so as to make their work 
effective. 

Miss Poage, the first woman educator mentioned in my readings, 
who is spoken of as being bold and eager to enter upon such trying 
circumstances of frontier life, came to this section of the country 
in 1835, an d with the co-operation of Rev. Williamson commenced 
a school at Lac Qui Parle, which was perhaps along the region now 
known to us as Lac Qui Parle County. Here Rev. Williamson, in 
order to make the instruction in school more interesting and attract- 
ive to the aborigines commenced teaching in the Dakota language. 1 

In 1836 a mission and a school were opened at Lake Pokegama, 
in Pine County, and were continued until the year 1846. The school 
was discontinued the same year in which it was opened, but it was 
reopened in 1837. In the meantime the mission carried on its 
regular religious and industrial work. 2 Mr. Ayer, Mrs. Seymore, 
and Mr. Ely were in charge of this newly organized station. During 
this same year Mr. S. W. Pond opened a school at Lake Harriet, 
not far distant from Fort Snelling, which is now within the corporate 
limits of the city of Minneapolis. 3 

As these missions were more or less subsidized by the federal 
government, government agents would visit and select certain 
stations as pay stations. In accordance with this regulation, 
Sandy Lake was selected as one of the pay stations in 1838. Con- 
siderable dissatisfaction was felt regarding the results thus far 
obtained by the different missions operating in this territory. 

1 Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, I (1872), 81. 
3 Ibid., The Aborigines of Minnesota, p. 638. 
3 Ibid., Collections, I (1872), 81. 
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Two of the main reasons given for their shortcomings were, first, 
the non-appreciative attitude of the Indian mind, and secondly, 
the misguided effort to make a good man out of the Indian in a 
few days. Both of these reasons constituted an indictment of the 
missionaries for not having approached the problem of educating 
the Indian into a more useful being from a psychological point of 
view. The chief motive of these missions was to convert the 
Indians to the Christian faith. Catechism and regular devotion, 
things entirely foreign within the experience of these primitive 
peoples, were too often the chief aim of the instructors. 1 Domestic 
and industrial arts found only a secondary place in their curriculum. 
To make conditions still more complicated, Governor Lucas of 
Iowa, of which state the southern portion of Minnesota was then 
a part, reinforced and encouraged the plan of the missionaries by 
declaring that the Indians must first be Christianized by the intro- 
duction of the gospel among them, and then be civilized by such 
means as schools, agricultural occupations, etc. 2 That such pro- 
cedure was false psychology is clearly demonstrated by the fact 
that the federal government, after sixty years of fruitless effort 
of the missions, withdrew its aid from all sectarian schools in 
Minnesota. Their fallacy was again revealed when manual-labor 
schools were established by both the denominational forces and 
the government, for these latter institutions exercised a lasting and 
permanent influence upon the natives. Some farming was taught 
by most missionaries, but it served merely the purpose of a dessert 
or a luxury, and was not sufficient to encourage these people to 
take on civilized methods and abandon their savage traits and 
motives. 

A new type of school (a boarding school) was established at 
Kaposia in 1838 by Mr. Amos Jones. Later Mrs. Boardman as- 
sisted him in this new undertaking. 3 An official report bearing upon 
the work carried on by some of the pioneer missionaries, for the 
years of 1838 and 1839, reads as follows: 

These gentlemen, with Mr. Ayer, established a mission and a school at 
Pokegama, on the Snake River, a branch of the St. Croix, and met with great 

1 Ibid., The Aborigines of Minnesota, p. 638. 

' Ibid., p. 638. ■* Ibid., Collections, I (1872), 81. 
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success. They helped build the Indians comfortable log houses, and broke 
up land for them and furnished them with seeds and instructed them in agri- 
culture The agricultural and educational interests of these Indians 

have suffered much the past season from the continuance of the war between 
the Chippewa and Sioux. They have been in constant state of alarm while 
here, expecting an attack of the Sioux. 1 

This report, as well as undertakings by the missionaries named 
above, is a clear indication of the fact that the primitive mind 
must be subjugated by things familiar to its experience and within 
its environment. One must begin with the concrete and only 
gradually arrive at the abstract. The conduct of the aborigine in 
this respect is very similar to that of a child, especially when it 
comes to teaching him the mores of a people entirely foreign to 
him. Two things seem to separate him from the sphere of child 
life; namely, that his mind is already set in its ideas and is no 
longer plastic, and, secondly, that his experiences acquired are the 
generalized residue based largely on the "discipline of natural 
consequences." These traits would tend to cause him to neglect 
such theories as would interfere with his immediate needs and 
comfort. We can therefore feel assured that had the industrial 
arts been given a greater emphasis in the course of instruction 
and had the religious phase been casually emphasized only, the 
results would have been more far-reaching and effective. The 
work of those missionaries who employed the greater portion of 
their time in instructing the natives in things applicable to their 
immediate needs, i.e., the industrial arts, has been proved to have 
been the most effective. The fundamental reason is evident, 
namely, all religious elements are only a part of the integral whole 
of the life-process, in which the problems of obtaining food are 
equally vital. 

In 1842 several mission schools were established at such places 
as Cass Lake, Red Lake, at the mouth of the St. Croix, and Little 
Winnipeg. The work among the Dakotas was carried on with the 
same enthusiasm as heretofore. In 1843, Miss Fanny Huggins 
joined the family of her brother at Lac Qui Parle, and lent generous 
assistance in the education of the Indians. Considerable difficulty 
was being experienced in this region, of a different nature from 

1 Minnesota Historical Society, The Aborigines of Minnesota, p. 638. 
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any heretofore reported. The difficulty was largely due to the 
conflicting views held by the two contending elements of the 
whites in this vicinity. The missionaries endeavored to do their 
utmost to educate the Indian in order to make him a more social, 
efficient, and civilized being, and thus to enable him to participate 
in all public affairs and to be on an equality with the white man in 
dealing with such problems as might arise. Another faction, 
desiring to take advantage of the humble condition and the igno- 
rance of the aborigines, disapproved of the idea of educating the 
Indians and tried to persuade them not to attend school. They 
informed the Indians that the only reason that the missionaries 
kept the school was because of a desire to obtain their money. 1 

Dr. Thomas Williamson, of whom we have already heard in 
connection with the work of the Lac Qui Parle mission, a pioneer 
missionary to the Indians, 2 took great interest in the educational 
matters of the unorganized territory, not only among the so-called 
natives, but also among the whites, who appeared to be equally as 
obstinate and dense as the Indians in the advancement of the 
educational ideal. In his numerous visits made to the hamlet of 
St. Paul, he discovered that the white children there were without 
educational and religious advantages. As no immediate aid could 
be had or granted them from the forces already in the field, he 
wrote to Governor Slade of Vermont, then president of the National 
Popular Educational Society, asking him to send a good teacher. 3 
In order to give the reader a more vivid picture of the interest of 
Mr. Williamson in the education of the white children, I quote 
herewith an abstract from his letter, which portrays a village on 
the frontier: 

.... the village contains a dozen or twenty families living near enough 
to send to school. Since I came to this neighborhood, I have had frequent 
occasions to visit the village, and have been so grieved to see so many children 
growing up entirely ignorant of God, and unable to read His Word, with no 
one to teach them. Unless your Society can send them a teacher, there seems 
to be little prospect of their having one for several years. A few days since, I 
went to the place for the purpose of making inquiries in reference to the prospect 

'Ibid., Collections, III (1870-80), 121. 
' Kiehle, Education in Minnesota, p. 9. 

3 Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, IV (History of the city of St. Paul), 
p. 162. 
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of a school. I visited seven families, in which there were twenty-three children 
of proper age to attend school, and was told of five more in which there were 
thirteen more [children] that is supposed that might attend, making thirty-six 
in twelve families. I suppose more than half of the parents of these children 
are unable to read themselves, and care but little about having their children 
taught. Possibly the priest might deter some from attending, who might 
otherwise be able and willing. 

I suppose a good female teacher can do more to promote the cause of educa- 
tion and true religion, than a man. The natural politeness of the French (who 
constitute more than half of the population), would cause them to be courteous 
and kind to a female, even though the priest should seek to cause opposition. 
I suppose she might have twelve or fifteen scholars to begin with and, if she 
should have good talent of winning the affections of children (and one who has 
not should not come), after a few months, she would have as many as she 
could attend to. 

One woman, Mrs. Irvine, told me she has four children she wished to 
send to school, and that she would give board and room in her house to a good 
female teacher, for the tuition of her children. 

A teacher for this place should love the Savior, and for His sake should 
be willing to forego, not only many privileges and elegances of New England 
towns, but some of the neatness also. She should be entirely free from preju- 
dice on account of color, for among her scholars she might find not only Eng- 
lish, French, Swiss, but Chippewas and Sioux, with some claiming kindred 
with African stock. 

A teacher coming should bring books with her sufficient to begin school, 
as there is no bookstore within three hundred miles. 

Governor Slade referred the letter to Dr. C. E. Stowe, husband 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, who forwarded it to his sister-in-law, 
Miss Catherine Beecher, who was then in Albany, New York, 
conducting a teachers' training class. After some deliberation, she 
selected Miss Harriet Bishop, a native of Vermont, as the most able 
candidate to qualify for the position. Miss Bishop accepted the 
call and came to St. Paul in July, 1847. The first building which 
had been selected for school purposes was a log hut, 10X12 feet, 
covered with bark and chinked with mud. It had been previously 
used as a blacksmith shop and was located on the site now the 
corner of Third and St. Peter streets. Wooden pegs were driven 
into the logs, about the height of the average seat from the floor, 
whereon rough boards were placed to serve as seats. The teacher 
was the only person to be honored with a chair. A rough cross- 
legged table stood in the center of the room whereon articles for 
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the use of the school in general were placed. The attendance was 
not as promising at the outset as anticipated by Mr. Williamson, 
but it gradually grew as the interest in the work spread. At the 
outset the attendance ranged only from 4 to 9 pupils. It increased 
more rapidly later, and by fall a larger room was necessary to 
provide for all incoming pupils. 1 

Through the influence of Governor Slade more women were 
sent to join the ranks at the frontier to instruct the growing gen- 
erations to become more efficient, painstaking, and God-fearing 
citizens. The hardships which these pioneers encountered were 
by no means few. The schoolhouses were far from being such 
palaces as we find them today. The teachers could not have been 
otherwise than true, sympathetic, energetic, human, loving indi- 
viduals in order to be able to induce backwoodsmen to appreciate 
the ideals of social welfare. These latter had to be made conscious 
of the fact that education was essential to their immediate needs 
and existence. That this ideal and energetic effort of the workers 
in education immediately took root is evidenced by the fact that 
within two years following the opening of the first school for the 
settlers they appeared to recognize their opportunities and organ- 
ized the territory, and in so doing formed the nucleus of a state 
system of education that is said to be one of the most promising 
of any of the state systems in the Union. 

1 Minnesota Historical Society, Collections, IV, 169-70. 



